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TO CORRESPONDENTS 


“ ARDENT” has sent in some lines on Miss L. Dance’s' singing, and, in the 
conchision of his (we suppose) juvenile rhapsody, asks, where such a ‘voice 
could be found ?—We answer, at any milliner’s work-voom, in five sempstresses 
out-of the half-dozen. , 

The threat of “ Mr. E.” is as good a joke as ‘ The Warning Bills’ about the 
most rare monster,” that tumbles like a blue meteor along the barren wishy- 
washy ground of ¢ Presumption,’ being iimmoral:—there is not sufficient intellect 
for immorality —Take ‘ danger’ away and place ‘ nonsense.’ 

“A MAN OF TASTE” asks, when Mrs. EGERTON intends leavitg off playing 
the tendes-love-stricken-maidens ?—He should know, that the public wish in such 
particular is gencrally the furthest to be adopted. 

We have received the effusions of “ ANNA MARIA,” they are very touching; 
we felt nearly as poorly in reading them as on witnessing the mechanical move- 
ments of the labra of Miss HoLDAwAY.—Miss H, if critics cut-up language, 
you should not make mince-meat of it; unless you were intended, like poor 
KEELEY, to be nothing but ‘ very nervous’ through apiece. i 

We are informed by “ WHISTLE,” that Mr. Roaummev, of Prince of Persia 
notoriety, is to be as double to Mr. VINING at the Haymarket ;—well, it is said, 
that mice may be taught to spin cotton :—why not Mr. Horrieow to play 








Alfred Highfiyer. 


We have heard from “TOM CRIBB,” that a most serious and sanguinary 
affair had taken place between Mr. C. KemBie and Mr. Euston, which should 





engage Mr. W. C 
isted on the subject. 


N :—quite an error ;—the most profound silence has ex- 


“ FLORA” asks us—Where is Miss Povey? and why is she not more fre- 
quently employed; and in parts more worthy her power? We do not wonder at 
Flora’s asking after her own songstvess; Miss Povey can indeed sing the nightin- 
gale’s love to the Rose—but we are accountably deprived of much melody. 


“ LINES ON A COUNTRY LIFE” 


are about as rustic as Mr. BaAKer’s 


black stock in George, in the ‘ Miller’s Maid’ —Mr. B.—doff it. 

“ Mr. TIMID” caquires of us whether © The Russian Mountains” are perfectly 
safe?—We think so ; we never heard of more than two gentlemen being thrown 
gut, one of whom saved a broken neck by falling on his legs into the orchestra. 


HHS 


Mr. MACREADY.—When Mr. Mac- 
READY was performing at the Birming- 
ham Theatre, he had an opportunity of 
displaying his courage and humanity, 
worthy of being recorded to his honour. 
He had left the house after the tragedy 

-of Hamlet, in which he had delineated, 
with his accustomed ability, the roman- 
tic and philosophic prince, and was 
proceeding on foot to his lodgings, 
when he approached a small cottage in 
flames, surrounded by a concourse of 
people, eager to look on, but loath to 
assist; a cry of distress was beard from . 
within; he instantly threw off his coat 
and waistcoat, and with the agility of a 
harlequin, spruyg into the parlor.win- 
comune whence he soon issped with 
an infant in his grasp, and was received 
by the speechless mother in an agony 
no words can describe. The hat, coat 
and waistcoat of the adventurous hero 
were gone, and he darted through the 
crowd as he was towards his lodgings ; 
no one could tel] the name of him who 
had so gallantly ventured his life ; . and 
a peeuniary reward of considerable a- 

mount was offered to the unknown 
bya committee of gentlemen.: A cir- 
cumstance occurred which browght bim 


forward against himself; a poor fellow 
was apprehended selling a handsome 
coat, in the sleeve of which was written 
Mr. Macreapy’s naine, he was sent 
for by the police magistrates, and iden- 
tified the coat stolen from Rit at the 
fire. The papers now lauded his mo- 
desty niore than his intrepidity, and 
the thunders of appl that greeted 
him on bis re-appearance at the theatre 
must have been the most grateful tri- 
bute to a feeling heart. Mr. Mac- 
READY’s goodness did not stop here; 
his benefit took place shortly after, and 
it was a complete bumper. He re- 
ceived in an anonymous letter a bank 
note for ten pounds, as a tribute to 
his humanity aud courage in rescuing 
the cottage child from the flames. Mr. 
MAcreEapy instantly called upon the 
unfortunate couple, who had lost their 
all in the fides, and presented them 
with that sum, saying, he had been only 
the mean instrument in the hand of 
God in procuring it for them: he also 
promised to assist the infant as it ad- 
vanced in years, and we have uo doubt 
he will fulfil his word..——-Southampton 
Chronicle, : 
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MEMOIR OF MISS KELLY. 


Wuar a variety of sensations of plea- 
sure and delight are associated with a 
name of genius! like a long cherished 
affection, we cling to it with unabated 
ardour ; and involuntarily sigh to think 
that it must ever end. Without some 
such fecling, to brighten this dul scene 
of mortal toil, what would avail the 
every-day monotony of gluttony and 
and sleep?—-We should become the 
very Megrims of society, and existence 
would be as useful to us as fur gar- 


ments .at the tropics. ‘The hero and 
_the statesman are handed down to us by 
fame, and their deeds written on our 


hearts. What bosom fails to glow with 


_more, than mortal fire when the acts of 


a Cesar, an Alexander, and a Buona- 


-parte, gre named! But do we stop 
. to enguire whether the one had a wry 


neck or, the other a. bald head?-—no:— 


Greatness of soyl and personal perfec- 


tion .are so associated in aur minds, 


_that.we. cannot, without difficulty, de- 
Stray, the illusion. But it, is otherwise 


with the actor, who, has “‘ gone to that 
bourne from whence no ,traveller re- 
turns.;"=his logk,—his mapner,—bis 
yery gait;——the color of his eye, the 


complexion of his countenance, are 
preserved with scrupulous care, and 
bequeathed to posterity as heir looms. 
How often have we listened to one, 
whose hair time had silvered, culogizing 
the talents of a GaRRIcK, a BARRY 
and a YATES! and, tho’ much contempt 
for present ability was mixed up with 
admiration for past, yet we could dis- 
cern that the memory which faltered on 
other subjects, was on this its favorite 
theme singularly accurate; and the 
countenance distinguishable for ex- 
pressions of delight at the recollec- 
tion of “ joy long gone by.”"—Thus 
the actor gains an immortality; and, 
like the great master of his art “ he 
is not for an age, but for all time.” 
If any thing can increase the grati- 
fication which we as critics feel while 
writing of a lady, it is the know- 
ledge that we can build the super- 
structure of our praise upon the basis 
of true merit. 

Frances Maria KELLY was born 
at Brighton, on the 15th October, 1790; 
—her father was the brother of ' the 
celebrated MicuAEL KELLY the com- 
poser; one of her sisters is the wife vf 
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the inimitable MaTHEWws; and ano- 
ther, Lypra, played some seasons ago 
at Drury Lane, but who has since her 
marriage retired from the stage. 

Intended by her parents for a thea- 
trical life, Miss K. was at the early age 
of seven articled for nine years to her 
uncle; during this period we do not 
find that she played any but subordinate 
characters, and in the chorusses. An 
opinion may be formed from this cir- 
cumstance, and her present powers of 
song, that, notwithstanding the labor 
bestowed on her tuition, she never had 
talents sufficient for a first rate singer. 

In the summer of 1807 she went to 
Glasgow, where, it is presumed with 
justice that her career was successful, 
as, at the commencement of the ensuing 
season at the Haymarket Theatre, she 
formed part of the company; but it 
was not until Mr. ARNOLD opened the 
Lyceum, that her merits were duly ap- 
preciated ; yet, even then from some 
strange fatality, she was not put into 
characters suitable to the nature of her 
talents, After the unfortunate confta- 
» gration of the late Drury Lane Theatre, 
and when the corps dramatique remov- 
ed to the Lyceum, Miss KELLY rose 
rapidly in public estimation :—it was 
then that the judicious manager dis- 
covered the jewel he possessed, and 
with a liberality that does him honor, 
promoted with all his power every thing 
likely to bring it forth in its true 
lustre. 

From this period until the time when 
she receded from Drury, Lane Theatre, 
and during the summer’ months, at the 
English Opera House, her career has 
heen one uninterrupted scene of merited 
success. To name every character 
Which she played with unequalled a- 
bility, would be to enumerate, (leading 
tragedy excepted) nearly every part in 
the acting Drama. In some she was 
pre-eminent, and in all exhibited talents 
of first-rate excellence. 

There are few performers on the stage 
that have encountered more real danger 
thau this lady. A diabolical attempt 


to assassinate her was made on the night’ 


of the 17th February, 1816, at Drary 
Lane Theatre, during the performance 
of Modern Antiques. A maniac of the 
name of BARNETT fired a pistol from 
the pit, the shot of which passed 
within a few feet of her, and Mr. 
KNIGHT, who was on the stage at the 
time. The ruffian was afterwards tried 
for the offence; but it being proved on 
the trial that he was insane, he was 
sentenced to be confined for life. 

When Miss KExty left Drury Lane, 
(a circumstance which reflects much 
discredit on the taste of Mr. ELListon 
in parting with such an actress) the 
proprietors of Covent Garden were anx- 
ious to engage her; but she was pre- 
vented from closing with them in con- 
sequence of an absurd and injurious 
understanding between the patent hou- 
ses, that no actor or actress shall be 
engaged at one until twelve months 
have elapsed since their dismissal from 
the other establishment ;—by this ridic- 
ulous agreement the public were de- 
prived during ‘the winter season of 
witnessing any display of her brilliant 
and highly natural acting. We have 
alwayg,looked forward to the opening 
of the English Opera House as to a 
time when we could enjoy many even- 
ings of unmixed delight >in witnessing 
this lady’s acting. 

If the true beauty and excellence of 
the histrionic art consist in approach- 
ing as near as possible to nature in 
the personification of character, Miss 
KELLY above all other o~tresses, is de- 
serving of most praise; for it is im- 
possible to see her perform many of 
those parts which she has made pecu- 
liarly her own, without the heart ac- 
knowledging their accuracy and truth. 

Miss K. has been bountifully supplied 
by nature with requisites for success 


-in her profession. To a vigorous and 


powerful intellect, and discrimination 
to understand and display’ the - nice 
shades of character and passion, she 
possesses a sniall but beautifully form- 
ed person :—her voice, without being 
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tither remarkable for sweetness or 
power, yet, partakes sufficiently of both 
to give the greatest effect to the lan- 
guage of the character assumed :-—her 
features are of that sort of animated 
and sparkling expression which bespeak 
a soul alive to all the exquisite feclings 
of our nature: there is also a lustre 
and brilliancy in her eyes which,-com- 
bined with a certain archness of smile, 
forms a picture of irresistible, inde- 
scribable interest; and yet, with all 
these advantages, it would be gross 
flattery to say she is handsome. In 
parts suchas Zorayda in “ Rich and 
Poor ;” Annette, in “ The Maid and 
the Magpie ;” Phebe, in “The Mil- 
ler’s Maid, and Yarico, and many 
others, where the interest or at least 
the greater portion of it depends chiefly 
on the quantum of natural feeling 
which the actress possesses, she is un- 
rivalled :—the ease with which, without 
any apparent effort, she adopts her tone 
avd manner to the business of the 
scene, is a proof (if proof is wanting) 
of her masterly talent for depicting 
those characters which are simple and 
true to nature :—it is in these that 
Miss KELty shines above all who at- 
tempt to. compete with her; becayse 
there is nothing like aré about her 
acting ;—no trick,—no catching at ap- 
plause:—she exhibits the variety of 
passions as they really flow from the 
human breast pure and unalloyed. 

The same observations will apply to 
her comic efforts :—always natural and 
unaffected, she delights; because we 
can trace its strong resemblance to the 
every-day scenes which we witness in 
real life. Look at her Gertrude in 
‘ Free and Easy, and more particu- 
larly her Betty Finnikin, and they will 
be found the exact images of ‘ mop 
squeezers,’ in every street east and west 
of Temple Bar:—the latter character is 
the most perfect picture the stage can 
boast of. The second hand airs and 
graces—the affectation of squeamish 
sensibility about ‘ twelve shilling hyson,’ 
and the superabundance of cast-off finery 


which encumber her every motion, are 
altogether so ludicrous, that it is im- 
possible adequately to describe their 
irresistible influence, their powerful im- 
pression. 

Our confined limits compel us, how- 
ever, to close a subject upon which we 
could write volumes. We have en- 
deavoured to give a slight sketch of a 
lady of whose merits there never has been 
the least doubt. All whose judgments 
are worth venerating have bestowed 
upon her efforts the highest praise. 
The only difference between her eulo- 
gists have been an anxiety who should 
be the foremost to approve. If report 
speaks truly, Miss KELLY has realized 
property ‘sufficient to enable her to 
retire from the stage :—we sincerely 
hope so; although we should regret 
any cause short of that would ever 
deprive the stage of an actress so excel- 
lent, and to whom, with a trifling 
alteration, may be applied Shakspeare’s 
warm eulogy to the most beautiful of 
her sex— P 

* Other actresses pall upon the taste; 
* But she makes hungry when most 


she satisfies.” 
he 


i cate 


TO MISS POVEY. 


Young blue-eyed songstress of the rustic 
wood, 
Thy note is such, as heard in fancy’s 
horn 
From gentle fairy, of a silver flood, 
Or cottage-maiden in love-haunted 
bow’r. ; 
I hear thy voice, and roses bud and 
"blow ;— 
Thy piercing voice, so. musically shrill, 
And instant: rural beauties beam and 
flow, 
And softly, sweetly fulls the whisp’ring 
rill. 
Pater, 
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Time's Sawdust. 


MY OLD COAT.—No. 2. 

l once had a friend, but he left me; 
time tore away the bloom from his 
countenance, and his fresh complexion 
no longer recommended me to “ feast, 
to ball and show”—I felt the desertion 
rather affect my spirits, when I was 
assured of the cause of my loneliness, 
Well, thought I, no matter.—I cou’d’nt 
say, no matter;—my pulse beat, and 
my blood rushed, as I endeavoured to 
soothe myself with the conciliating “ no 
matter :”——the loss was too much; it 
was a tie that knitted me to. mankind, 
that provided a smile on my approach, 
a anxiety at my departure. Where 
was the welcoming grasp; the pressure 
that vibrated to my very heart; the be- 
fore-imagined union of soul; ,joy of 
sympathy’?—Gone! fled! And is it 
thus, I thought, that the change of one 
friend can act on all?—Can his deser- 
tion stretch the ruminating pace of a 
former acquaintance into a business-like 
stride, as I come near him ?—Can his 
desertion avert an old associate’s faee 
into a shop-window, or the highway as 
T advance ?—What madness has seized 
the world ?—Surely, slander had been 
at work, calumny had thrown some 
blot upon my moral customs !—These 
thoughts were busying my mind as I 
passed a gilder’s shop :—I involuntaily 
stopped; for a moment imagined that, 
perhaps, my appearance might bespeak 
some epidemic disorder—Viewed my 
face in one of the mirrors :—=no,—still 
the same look. I was puzzled, and 
lowering my head, that I might better 
consider the matter, my eye caught the 
reflection of my clothes—I felt as 
though I wished not to behold them.— 
I could not—I felt the blugh come 
warm within my eheek—TI reddened at 
the world.—The mystery was solved |— 
Good God, thought I, can it be 50?— 
This then is the foe that persecutes me, 
the wretch that distances me from him, 
whose lips have pledged my welfare, 
and whose soul I thought the glowing 
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reflection of the goblet—these (my half- 
shed bytton-moulds) are the knaves 
that brand me as infamous! that grin 
89 many Cerberuses upon the world, 
that no one dares to hold his hand, lest 
he be bitten !—1 stood convicted like a 
felon!—I felt ashamed; I could have 
wept.—I laughed !— — 


Peter. 
a od 


‘PRESUMPTION; OR, THE FATE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN? 

We have selected from this no. 
vel the passages on which the silly 
nothing at the English Opera 
turns, in order to show our readers 
how ridiculous must be the idea, 
and unsuccessful the attempt, of 
embodying incidents as the follow- 
ing for stage representation, In 
such a view, they are repulsive to’ 
common sense, and ungrateful to 
common feeling.—A living .corse 
stalking about as terrific as powder- 
blue can paint it, and a speculating 
student beating his forehead ‘ the 
gate that let the folly in’ for mak- 
ing such a receptacle of devilish- 
ness. Mr. WALLACK, who most 
industriously works to heep ‘ Pre- 
sumPftion’ above water, gives (as 
Frankenstein) the following de- 
scription, nearly verbatim. 

© Jt was on a dreary night of Novem- 
ber that I beheld the accomplishment of 
my toils. With an‘anxiety that almost 
amounted to agony, I collected the in- 
struments of life around me, that I 
might infuse a spark of being into the 
lifeless thing that lay at my feet. It was 
already one in the morning; the rain 
pattered dismally against the panes, and 
my candle was nearly burnt out, when, 
by. the glimmer of the half-extinguished 
light, I saw the dull yellow eye of the 
creature open ; it breathed hard, and a 
convulsive motion agitated its limbs. 

$ How can I desembe my emotions at 
this catastrophe, or how. delineate the 
wretch whom with such infinite pain, 
and care I had endeavoured to form ? 


- His limbs were in proportion, and I had 


selected his features as beautiful. Beau- 
tiful!--Great God! His yellow skin 
scarcely covered the work of muscles 
and arteries beneath; his hair was of a 
lustrous black, and flowing ; his: teeth 
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were of a pearly whiteness: but these 
luxuriances only formed a more horrid 
contrast with his watery eyes, that 
seemed almost of the same color as the 
dun white sockets in which they were 
set—his shrivelled complexion, and 
straight black lips. 

©The different accidents of life are 
not so changeable as the feelings of hu- 
man nature. I had worked hard for 
nearly two years, for the sdle purpose 
of infusing’ life into an inanimate body. 
For this I have deprived myself of rest 
and helth, I had desired it with an 
ardor that far exceeded moderation; but 
now fliat 1 had finished, the beauty of 
the dream’ vanished, and breatliless hor- 
ror atid disgust filled my heart. Unable 
to endure the aspect of the being F had 
created, I riished'out of the room, and 
continued a long time traversing my 
bed chamber, unable to compose my 
mind to sleep. At length lassitude suc- 
ceeded to the tumult I had before en- 
dured; and I threw myself of’ the bed 
in my clothes, endeavouring, to’ seek a 
few moments of forgetfuluiess. But it 
was in vain; [ slept indeed, but I was 
disturbed by the wildest dreams. I 
thought I saw Elizabeth in the bloom of 
health, walking in the streets of Ingol- 
stadt. Delighted and surprised I em- 
braced her; but as I imprinted the first 
kiss upon her lips, they became livid 
with the hue of death; her features ap- 
peared to change, and I thought that I 
held the corpse of my dead mother in 
may arms; a shroud enveloped her form, 
and I saw the grave-worms crawling in 
the folds of the flannel. I started from 
my sleep with: horror; 2 cold dew co- 
vered my forehead, my teeth chattered, 
and every limb became convulsed; 
when, by the dim and yellow of the 
moon as it forced its way through the 
window-shutters, I beheld the wretch— 
the miserable monster whom, I had 
created. He held up the curtain of the 
. bed, and his eyes, if eyes they may he 
called, were fixed on me. His jaws 
opened, and he muttered some inarticu- 
late sounds, while a grin wrinkled his 
cheeks. He might have spoken, but I 


did not hear; one hand was stretched 
out, seemingly to detain me, but I 
escaped, and rushed down sfairs. I 
took refuge in the court-yard belonging 
to the house which I inhabited, where I 
remained during the rest of the night, 
walking up and down in the greatest 
‘agitation, listening attentively, catch- 
ing and fearing each sound as if it were 
to announce the approach of the demo- 
niacal corpse to which I had so misera- 
bly given life. 

Oh! no mortal could support the 
horror of that countenance. A mummy 
again endued with animation could not 
be so: hideous as that wretch, I had 
gazed on him while unfinished ; he was 
ugly then; but when those sngaelie and 
joints are rendered capable of motion, 
it became a thing such as even Darite 
could not have conceived. , 

‘I passed the night wretchedly. Some- 
times my pulse beat so quickly ‘and 
hardly, that I felt the palpitation’ of 
every artery; at others I nearly sank to 
the ground through langour and ex- 
treme weakiiess. Mingled’ with this 
horror, I felt the bitterness of disap- 
pointment; dreams, that had been my 
food and pleasant rest for so long. a 
space, were now become a hell to me; 
and the change was so rapid, the over- 
throw so complete! 

‘ Morning, distal and wet, at length 
dawiied, and discovered, to my sleep- 
less and aching éye the church of higol- 
stadt, its white steéple and clock which 
indicated the sixth hour. The porfér 
operied the gatés of the court, which 
had! that night been my asylum, and I 
issued into the stréets, pacing them with 
quick steps, a8 if I sought to avoid the 
wretch whom I feared every turning of 
the street would present to my view. I 
did not dare to return to the aparfment 
which I inhabited, but felt impelled w 
hurry on, although wetted by the rain, 
which poured from the black and com. 
fortless sky. 

‘ T continued walking in this manner 
for some time, endeavouring, by bod 
exércise, to ease the load that Veigtcd 
upon sy faind. I traverséd the streets 
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without any clear conception of where 
I was, or what I was doing. My heart 
— in the sickness of fear; and 

hurried on with irregular steps, not 
daring to look about me.’ 


Well, Frankenstein loses the 


- demon for a time; but at last 


meets him, " whom he is request- 
ed to make for him a chere amie, a 
Mrs. Blue, that he may ‘ increase 
and multiply.’ Frankenstein, kindly 
enough, sets to work, determined 
that the poor devil shall be no 
longer Mr. Solus, and is busily 
employed in his shop, when look- 
ing up, he beholds the gentleman 
come to know if the job is finished. 
‘A ghastly grin wrinkled his lips as 
he gazed on me, where I sat falfilling 
the task allotted to me. Y¥es, he had 
followed me in my travels; he had loi- 
tered in forests, hid himself in caves, or 
taken refuge in wild and desert heaths ; 
and he now came to mark my progress, 
and claim the fulfilment of my promise. 
© As I looked on him, his countenance 
expressed the utmost extent of malice 
and treachery. 1 thought with a sensa- 
tion of madness on my promise of crea- 
ting another like to him, and, trembling 
with passion, tore to pieces the thin 
on which I was engaged. The waste 
saw me destroy the creature on whose 
future existence he depended for hap- 
piness, and, with a howl of devilish 
despair and revenge, withdrew.’ 
Now, what excites our wonder is, 
that the same taste which adopted 
the first goblin for an opera, did 
not improve upon the novel, and 
make Frankenstein give him a wife: 
the effect would have been admi- 
rable. For now the being by him- 
self gathers violets, and chops 
wood ; whereas, had he been 
paired, why, admiring delicacy 
might have been favored with a 
minuet de la cour from the accom- 
plished couple, or a bolero to the 
musical castanet-accompaniment of 
their own unset joints. We should 
not be surprised if this hint is now 
taken fur the Coburg ; but to see 
‘ Presumption, in every night’s 
bills of an English Opera House, 
in open contempt of public opi- 
nion, is indeed ‘ a sorry sight.’ 


—_— 


ZELINDA, a Venetian story, 
and CARDIFF CASTLE, 
a dramatic sketch,—-by Miss 
M. G. Lewis, Author of 
Gwenllean.— London, 1823. 


We remember to have read Miss 
LEwiIs’s first production, ( Gwenlle- 
an) with peculiar pleasure ; and, 
indeed, so much were our good 
wishes extended towards the fair 
writer, that on the announcement 
of the present work, we looked for 
its arrival with a degree of satis- 
faction that its merits would be 
justly entitled to, and which has 
been amply verified on our perusal. 
Miss Lewis has entered the fitld 
of literature with no mean preten- 
sions, and, from the success at- 
tendant upon so early a progress, 
her talent speaks fairly of ulti- 
mately arriving to an enviable emi- 
nence. The story of Zelinda is 
written in a perfectly chaste and 
easy style, the versification smooth 
and harmonious, and the incidents 
pourtrayed with much skill and 
effect. The subjoined portrait of 
Zelinda (the heroine of the tale,) 
is pleasingly drawn. 


Amongst the nymphs, who form'd the 
splendid train . 

Of lovely Isabel, one damsel came, 

Her long dark tresses, and her darker 
skin, 

Betray’d the mixture of her origin; 

A Spanish mother, and a Moorish sire, 

Had lent united witchery and fire 

To all she said and did ; for, though not 
fair, 

There was a lofty grahdeur in her air, 

Asportive, playful mockery in her wiles, 

And all a woman’s softness in her smiles. 

Her mother was an Andalusian born, 

But, from her friends, her country, kin- 
dred, torn, : 

Borne by a Moorish pirate to the shore 

Of Africa,—the young and noble Moor 
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Alcanzor, saw her—woo'd her to his 
arms, 

And soon possess’d the lovely Spaniard’s 
charms. 

But what was Inez now ?—oh, what was 
she? 

The wife of Andalusia’s enemy ! 

Her country she had forfeited and lost, 

And clung more fondly to Alcanzor’s 
coast, 

For that was heaven to her, there she 
had seen 

A step as noble, and as proud a mien, 

As those which graced her native halls 
and bowers, 

When revelry had chased the fleeting 
hours. 

Heaven on their chaste and sacred union 
smiled, 

And blest them with one loved and 
lovely child ; 

Zelinda named. The maiden grew apace, 

And emulated soon her mother’s grace ; 

Her father’s soul gleaned from her flash- 
ing eyes, 

But her rich smile like summer’s morn- 
ing skies, 

Shone more resplendent through the 
dusky hue 

It graced, and thence a brighter radiance 
drew. 

And she was beautiful !—her face dis- 
play’d 

The lovely features of a Spanish maid, 

Whilst her complexion’s darker hue 
retain’d 

The Moorish tincture, and her birth 
proclaim’d : 

She had a soul as daring as her sire’s, 

But woman’s weakness damp’d its ar- 
dent fires, 


Mixing rude strength with graceful cow- 
ardice, 

She seem’d, of Nature’s works, the mas- 
ter-picce. 





The dramatic sketch of Cardiff 
Castle possesses considerable inge- 
nuity—the language strong and 
impressive, and the situations stri- 
king and equally effecting. The 
following paragraph, selected from 
the introduction of the work, will 
convey to our readers a slight out- 
line of the subject. 


In attempting to dramatize events 
which occurred in so distant a period as 
that of the reignof Henry the First, an 
era (in comparison with later reigns) in- 
volved in so much obscurity, many diffi- 
culties‘are to be overcome and many 
deficiencies to be supplied; even in 
the subject which the author has chosen 
there is no incident, imagination must 
do all; for, though history expresses that 
Robert Dake of Normandy, and Wil- 
liam, Earl of Mortaigu, were condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment in the 
Castle of Cardiff, it leave us in igno- 
rance as to what further might have 
occurred: that Robert ended his days 
there is certain, and from the expression 
“ nerpetual imprisonment,” it is natu- 
ral to conclude that William of Mor- 
taign died there also. 


The characters of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, and the Earl of Mor- 
taign, are wrought up with much 
energy ; and the scenes of Adelaide 
de Mortaign with her father are 
affecting and interesting. 


=D 


Theatrical Diary. 


THE HAYMARKET. 


July 31st, Lover's Quarrels, Sweethearts and Wives, My Grandmother— 
Aug. 1st, Twelve Precisely, Sweethearts and Wives, A Roland for an Oliver— 
2nd, Barber of Seville, Twelve Precisely, Spanish Bonds—4th, Blue Devils, 
Sweethearts and Wives, A Roland for an Oliver—5th, Match Making, Sweet- 
hearts and Wives, Family Jars\—6th Sweethearts and Wives, Mrs. Smith, A Ro- 
land for an Oliver—7th, Twelve Precisely, Sweethearts and Wives, Peter Fin— 
8th, Padlock, Sweethearts and Wives, Match Making—9th, Beggar's Opera, 
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Bluc Devils, A Roland for an Oliver—11th, Sweethearts and Wives, Mrs. Smith, 
Review —12th, Barber of Seville, Pigeons and Crows—13th, Blue Devils, Sweet- 
hearts and Wives, Lore, Law and Physie—14th, Seeing is Believing, Young 
Quaker, Killing no Murder—15dth, Twelve Precisely, Sweethearts and Wives, 
Family Jars—6th, Match Making, Marriage of Figaro, Simpson §& Co—A8th, 
Sweethearts and Wives, Mrs. Smith, Farmer—i9th, Africans, Simpson § Co. 
Fwelve Precisely—2Q0th, Sweethearts and Wives, Match Making, A Roland for 


an Oliver—2ist, Twelve Precisely, Young Quaker, Simpson § Co. 


The * Young Quaker,’ has been 
performed with some success here : 
the cast was admirable. TERRY’s 
Chronicle was his own; the same 
caustic, sharp, mellow, odd com- 
pound of humour.—LisToN as 
Clod made laughter painful. WiL- 
LIAMS’s Shadrack was not very 
Israelitish ; aud VininG’s Young 
Sadboy a correct performance. 

Dinah Primrose has scarcely 
any thing to do—any ‘ half-boarder’ 
from Chelsea, tolerably read in 
squeamish novel, might tremble 
through it most interestingly :—It 
was allotted to Miss CHESTER. 
Critics should remember that 
‘ beauty’s but a fading flower ;’ 
it is fragrant enough and very 
charming by one’s fire-side, or in 
a gentleman’s dressing-room ;_ but 
every other requisite of mind and 
feeling should not be overlooked ; 
or, that is, they should not be 
given for a glance. But some 
people are strangely liberal toa 
pretty face; and becauseit is pretty, 
most generously endow it with ac- 
companying perfections.—We do 
not, as is frequently the case, wish 
to arrogate a superiority of opinion 


by being particular, but we never 
could discover that mental bril- 
liancy in Miss C. accorded to her 
by some ;—they think but of the 
person, not the aetress, and writ- 
ing their strictures in the sun, no 
wonder at their being dazzled. 
Miss Cuester played Dinak 
Primrose respectably. 

© The Review,’ a never-failing 
Haymarket piece, has been per- 
formed. TIARLEY’s Caleb Quo- 
tem was the same quicksilver in 
wig and hose. TAYLeEUR’S John 
Lump was rather hard ;—a prevail- 
ing fault with this /ow comedian. 
We admire Mr. T. better in ¢ Ex- 
travaganza—LeEr’s Looney Mac- 
twolter was (nought but a deputy.) 

Mrs, Gisss having been the 
original Grace Gaylove, has of 
course a right to play it all her 
life-time. Miss Love’s Phebe 
Whitethorn was very neat, her sing- 
ing certainly good ; and Mrs, C, 
JoNEs, as Lucy, appeared a most 
inveterate plague to an old gentle- 
man with a ward, and a most pow- 
erful ally to the love-rebelling lady : 
—she sang ‘The poor little Gypsey” 
with much sweetness. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
July 31st, Presumption, A Roland for an Oliver, Rival Soldiers—Aug. st, Pre- 





sumption, Gretna Green, WhereShall I Dinc—2nd, Presumption, Love among the 
Roses, Amateurs and Actors—4th, Presumption, Sharp and Flat, Miller’s Maid— 
5th, Knight of Snowdoun, Fair Gabrielle, Love among the Roses—Gth, Presump- 
tion, Is He Jealous, My Aunt—7th, Presumption, Iwill Have a Wife (1st time ), 
Miller's Maid—sth, Presumption, I will Have a Wife, Gretna Green—9th, Pre- 
sumption, Love’s Dream, I will Have a Wife—11th, Presumption, I will Have 
a Wife, Miller’s Maid—12th, Presumption, Is.He Jealous, I will have aWifo— 
13th, Presumption, { will have a Wife, Miller’s Maid—14th, Presumption, I will 
Have « Wife, Where Shall I Dine—1ith, Presumption, { will Have a Wife, 
Milter’s Muid—\6th, Presumption, Rendezvous, I will Have a Wife—18th, 
Muthgu:'s first uppearance, Polly Packet, Monsieur Tonson, Presumption— 19th, 
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Polly Packet, Monsieur Tonson, I will Have a Wife—220th, Polly Pucket, Mon- 
sicur Tonson, Presumption—2\st, La Diligence, Monsieur Tonson, 1 will Have 


«& Wife—Where Shall I Dine. 
A new farce, called * I will have 
a Wife’ was brought forward here 
on Thursday se’night; when we 
say new, we would have it under- 
stood to be applied only in a rela- 
five sense, for it is evidently a 
translation from M. Picard’s La 
by Mr. Planche. We 
consider the latter gentleman en- 
titled to much credit for the abi- 
lity with which he has adapted it 
to the taste of a British audience. 
The plot is as follows : 


Admiral Firedrake, (BARTLEY, (af- 
ier having fought the battles of his 
country, and gained much applause and 
more money, determines to enjoy his 
wealth in elegant retirement; he accord- 
ingly purchases a splendid villa in 
Somersetshire; but, finding that his 
comforts are incomplete without a wite, 
he resolves, though somewhat late, be- 
ing past fifty, to select from among the 
beauties in the neighbourhood one cal- 
culated to contribute to his happiness, 
For this purpose he invites to his villa 
Mrs. Summerfield, (Miss DANcE,) a 
gay, young widow, Isabella .Hardy, 
(Miss Carr,) his ward, and Emily 
Rosebank, (Miss Povey,) a blooming 
girl of seventeen. From an association 
with this triumvirate of loveliness, he 
hopes tu select one for his future spouse; 
it should be observed, that the old 
Admiral has carefully abstained from 
having male visitors, in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of competition— 
while he is congratulating himself on 
the succes of his scheme, his nephew, 
(PEARMAN) a dashing young officer, 


unexpectedly arrives on a visit; this, 


somewhat disconcerts the Admiral, 
but his fears ave set at rest; but the 
knowledge that his nephew is enamour- 
ed with a lady whom he supposes is in 
London, he declares his intentions to 
the Captain, but is in doubt which of 
the ladies to make choice of: while he 
is debating on this knotty point, ‘a post 
chaise sets down Billy Badgcy, alias 
Harry Merton, (BAKER) who appears 
too much of an idcot to stand much 
chance of supplanting the old boy. 
His philosophy is again tried by the 
arrival of Mr. Denis O’ Leary, (PowER) 
an Irishman, who gets out of the Bristol 
coach at the gate of the villa, having 
got into it by mistake instead of the 


London one. An Irishman, where la- 
dies ave in the case, is au alarming per- 
sunage; but O'Leary declaring himself 
to be already married, the Admiral 
invites him to remain. Now comes 
ihe main interest of the piece :—the 
old bachelor, with a great deal of laugh 
able embarrassment, is about to declare 
himself to the young widow, when she 
avows herself the wife of Jr. Denis 


O'Leary ;—the Admiral tects the dis-. 


appointment severely, but is consoled 
by the reflection that he has two other 
chances :—he consequently engages Mr. 
and Mrs. O' Leary to use their influence 
with his ward Lsabella:—this they un- 
dertake to do, when Billy Badger is 
discovered pleading his passion at her 
feet, and turns out to be not an idiot, 
but au old and accepted lover of the 
young lady’s. The old boy is raving ; 
but luckily recoliects that he has still 
another hope with Miss Rosebank, but 
he is again disappointed to find her the 
beloved object of his nephew's adora- 
tion. Allis eonfusion; but harmony is 
restored by the Admiral’s offering him- 
self to Mrs. Ogilby, (Mrs. GROVE) who 
accepts the proposal ;—and thus the 
piece ends, 

Though this farce is a transla- 
tion, and many of its incidents are 
not altogether new to the stage, 
yet they are so happily blended 
together, and the effect so humo- 
rous, as entitle it to be considered 
one of the most amusing pieces of 
the present day, The dialogue is 
smart, and occasionally witty, and 
it has considerable merit by not 
being encumbered with silly puns, 
Of the music, (with the exception 
of one air, by Miss Povey, 
* What’s the use of sparkling eyes,’ 
which is very pretty,) it is scarcely 
worth speaking of—but the acting 


of it is most admirable ; in fact,’ 


so much so, that a piece of consi- 
derable less merit would by that 
alone become justly popular, 

No acior on the boards, (Dow- 
TON only excepted) could’ play 
the Admiral so well as BARTLEY 
does—the rough honesty of a sai- 
lor is displayed to the life ;—the 
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bolduess and confidence of his 
manners when talking of his inten- 
tion, coupled with the boyish 
timidity and awkward bashfulness 
of his behaviour when it becomes 
necessary to declare his mind to 
the ladies, are irresistibly humo- 
rous, and in the richest vein of 
comic acting —PEARMAN played 
with much spirit in the Captain, 
and introduced the French air of 
* C’est l'amour,’ with great effect. 
PoweR, in the Irishman, agreea- 
bly surprised us by the ability with 
which he played the character :— 
his Dennis O'Leary was just the 
sort of being that we meet with in 
genteel society,—polite, elegant, 
aad gallant, and just enough of the 
brogue to prove that he came 
from the land of hospitality and 
shillelahs ! The ladies were sup- 
ported with much credit by Misses 
DaNcE, CARR and Povey, the 
latter of whom sang the song we 
have mentioned in her usual style 
of touching melody. The farce 
has been played every evening 
with great applause, and is likely 
to have a long run. 

On Monday last, MATHEWS, 
that determined foe to blue devils 
and the spleen, made his first bow 
before an English audience since 
his return from America :—his 
reception was of the most enthu- 
siastic description ; and he appeat- 
ed to feel most gratified at the 
cheers which accompanied his en- 
tré. We are glad to find that his 
trip has not only improved his 
personal appearance, but that he 
has not lost a jot of his humour 
and bustling spirit. The different 
characters in the ‘ Polly Packet’ 
were played with the same 
truth and comic humour which 
@iaracterised their first perfor- 
mance. The farce of * Monsieur 
Tonson’ tollowed, in which Ma- 
THEWS appeared for the first time 
#s the ‘ poor old Frenchman ;’ this 


was, perhaps, the only character 
in which GATTIE could ever 
he said to play, and which he cer- 
tainly did most excellently. Ma- 
THEWS takes a completely dif- 
ferent view of the character, and 
therefore all comparison with GAT- 
TIE would be unjust to both. 
The former exhibits more of elas- 
ticity, spirit and animation, and 
presented to us an exact portrait 
of a noblesse of the ancien regime, 
— with all the frivctity and gaietie 
du coeur for which they were dis- 
tinguished. GATTIE, on the 
other hand, sofiewed down the pic- 
ture, and gave us a Frenchman 
lowered by misfortune and trouble 
to the mere skeleton of his former 
self :—his transient flashes of nai- 
vété were only the harbingers of 
vain regret for the fall of le grand 
monargue, There was such a 
complete appearance of utter hope- 
lessness in his very shrug, and 
really excited anger, struggling to 
get the better of his natural poli- 
tesse, were so ludicrous as to leave 
nothing for the fastidious ta wish 
for.—The performance of Ma- 
THEWwS has conviiced us how 
widely different in manner a cha- 
racter may be played, and yet with 
equal ability, by both performers. 
The house was well attended, 
though certainly not at first price 
crowded, as those very accurate 
observers the newspaper critics 
affirmed, 


—————— 


SURREY THEATRE. 

This theatre has certainly opened 
with much spirit, and much pro- 
mise of entertainment; not that 
we feel thus assured from the pre- 
sent pieces, for there’s too great 
indulging of ‘ the melting mood ” 
throughout, Moral copy-book 
scraps, with the commandments 
set toa newtune. This place has 
been renowned for comedy :—peo- 
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ple used to laugh, and their risible 
predilections must be now grati- 
tied, to continue that success which 
the consequent attraction of new 
management, new actors, &c. may 
for a time ensure. The house has 
been most lavishly decorated, and 
every exertion is made to woo the 
public patronage, which cannot be 
withheld if the Surry unites to its 
new embellishments its old caste of 
pieces. We shall speak more at 
Jength in our next of this theatre. 


ne 
DAVIS'S AMPHITHEATRE. 


“ Bonduca, or the British Queen,” 
a melodrama in three acts, em- 
bracing the incidents of that me- 
morable period of our history, the 
landing of the Romans, has been 
brought out here during the last 
week, It did not occur to us, 
while commenting in our last, on 
the indifferent nature of the pieces 
produced at this theatre, that the 
manager, who is also the dramatist 
of the house, had an insurmount- 
able difficulty to contend against, 
by having a set of actors to deal 
with, “ who are capable only of 
inexplicable dumb show ;” we ex- 
cept of course from this class 
Messrs. HERRING and DAvIDGE, 
who are certainly very well in their 
way ; but the host of CLIFFORD’s, 
RipGWway’s, DARNLEY’s, HEA- 
LEY’s, &c. &c. are really so nu- 
merous and so execrable, that if 
an author was to give them good 
things to say or do, they would 
come from them like cambrick 
through brambles,—torn to very 
tatters, We will, however, do one 
of them (DARNLEY) thie justice 
to say, that he played Caratach in 
this piece inimitably, for never was 
seen such a true picture of unlet- 
tered barbarism:—it was indeed 
nature itself, or rather Mr. D. in 
an undress, 


Mrs, MAKEEN has a good voice, 
and tolerable figure, at least for 
the generality of characters which 
she assumes; but like her male 
compeers for mimic honors, she 
is lamentably deficient iu that thea- 
trical essential,--the knowledge of 
reading. We would recommend 
her to pay a ¢rifling attention to 
the sense of the speeches she utters, 
and she will not lose by it. The 
piece has been most expensively 
got up; the scenery and dresses 
are very splendid and appropriate, 
and the horses as usual appear to 
great advantage, 


a ees 


ROYAL COBURG. 


A new melo drama called 
‘ Thalaba the Destroyer,’ founded 
upon the poem of SOUTHEY, has 
been brought out here :—it em- 
braces the main incidents of the 
poem, and is well got up. The 
Man Monster of Frankenstein cre- 
ation, has taken a trip to this side 
of the Thames:—-we have not 
yet seen him, but shall have a peep 
at his pranks next week. Miss 
Edmiston has been added to the 
company, and plays with much 
ability. 

ae cece 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


It is said, every evil has some 
redeeming property, and “ nought 
so good” but may “ stumble to 
abuse.” Had ‘ Sweethearts and 
Wives’ not have been so success- 
ful, and ‘ Presumption’ not so 
persecuting, we should have had 
higher matter to descant op, and 
should have merely taken a bird’s- 
eye view of this pretty little thea- 
tre; however, as it is we must 
have some talk with theselea rned 
Thebans. We know, or at least 


we guess, the turn of the lip with 
an accompanying “ pish!” truly 
managerial that may frequently 
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answer the reading of our opi- 
nions; but we are not to be cough- 
ed to silence, or “ pooh, pooh’d” 
to a wished respect or adulation. 
In this humour, we shall proceed 
to give an outline of ‘ The Island, 
or, Christian and his Comrades, 
hashed for the classic stomachs of 
Islington, with a necessary libation 
of milk and water for the more 
humble drinkers at the castalian 
fount. Every one has, of course, 
read the poem. The piece com- 
mences, not with the ship ‘ cutting 
her liquid way,’ but at anchor: 
the crew very politely chaunt a 
bon soir, and all, with the excep- 
tion of the watch, ‘turn in.’ Cap- 
tain Bligh (Mr. LEwis) comes on 
deck to look out. Now, gentle 
reader, you must not imagine, that 
Mr. Lewis has (like Billy Taylor's 
disguised Camilla,) his hands ¢ co- 
vered over with nasty pitch and 
tar,’ but ‘ a very nice man’— 

‘—— neat, trimly dressed, 

Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin 

new reap’d.’ 


Well, Mr. LEw1s— 


¢ —— his ruby colour’d portal opens, 
Which to his speech does honey pas- 
sage yield ; 

talks about bright looks in the 
stars, and black looks in his sea- 
men, the delivery of which solilo- 
quy brings most forcibly to our 
recollection the exclamation of 
King Lear— 

* Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, 

have life, 

And thou NONE?’ 
Fortunately we are soon relieved 
from Captain Bligh’s sounds by 
the more agreeable cadence of the 
boatswain’s whistle, who * pipes all 
hands on deck :’ and the end of 
the first act is the disposing of this 
Agamemnon in a cocked hat in the 
jolly-boat, and sending him adrift. 
But readers, don’t congratulate 
yourselves, should this ma (and 
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we certainly do advise) ye to see 
it, for Captain Bligh, in the third 
act, again “ walks for a certain 
time.” The sails are then hoisted, 
and by panoramic mechanism, the 
ship appears to be sailing to where, 
as the bills have it, ‘ summer 
women smile.’ 

The intended grand treat in the 
second act, (as the first is merely 
purposed for a soup course) is the 
serving up of Neuha unplucked. 
Neuha is, in the hands of Mrs, 
EGERTON, Neuhka, who has— 

‘ No babbling crowd 

Of coxcombry, in admiration loud, 

Or, with adulterous whisper, to alloy 

Her duty, and her glory, and her joy !” 
We have a view of her habitation : 
ministers of state make for them- 
selves an extra consequence by 
keeping their petitioners in wait- 
ing: actresses may do the same ; 
or, perhaps, they imagine . that 
every time should be given to the 
audience for the contemplation of 
scenic beauty, before they burst 
upon them in ineffable glory, and 
rivet the wandering eye from ‘ @ 
contest of green’—to  smile-lit 
features and a studied step. Well, 
after a due piping of little birds, 
that you would think were singing: 
a welcome to a wakening fairy, or 
twittering the sense of Caner 5 
serenade when— 

§ Winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 

With every thing that pretty bin 

For lady sweet to rise, — 

The lady does arise: for, (to use 
a figure from an old Examiner,) 
Neuha pops from an alcove like a 
rabbit from a hutch, Franken- 
stein, when he thought to set up 
in man-making, imagined he should 
give a prize specimen of his art; 
he was deceived, No one can sup- 
pose the delightful expectations 

that the well-managed bird mimic+ 
ing trumpets inspire. Reader, 
didst thou ever in thy youthful: 
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days, in the ‘ hey-day of the blood’ 
find thy footsteps directed by the 
preceding ones of feminine sym- 
metry—a lovely Vestris-like figure : 
you hastened, you even stepped 
off the curb, to get before and take 
a peep—you stop blank; all the 
speculations of ardent awakened 
fancy fly from the magic disap- 
pointing influence of bad com. 
plexion and a pug nose. The 
same transition of hope, though 
not from the same effect, (gallantry 
forbid) is experienced from the 
warbling birds that ‘ promise to 
the ear’ and Neuha’s entrance that 
‘ tells the unwelcome truth,’ Mrs. 
EGERTON is not ¢ a gentle savage,’ 
nor ever can bes In one decided 
line she has no equal, in any other, 
few inferiors. A lioness may suckle 
puppies ; but an actress cannot be 
made tender and touching because 
‘tis so written.’ However, what 
is wanted in feminine beauty and 
fascinating softness, is amply re- 
paid by her other endowments, for 
Neuha is a devil of a shot, and as 
her romantic lover, Torgquil, tells 
her ‘ hits the very place he mark- 
ed.” What an invaluable acquisi- 
tion a company or so of such wo- 
men must be to Spain, who, like 
Mrs. E. can ‘clap i’ the clout 
at twelve score’ every one a female, 
Sir Mark Chase; ‘ never closing 
an eye but death following.’ As- 
suredly she might reckon on a cap- 
taincy, or a ‘ general’s general.’ The 
second act ends with Torguil tak- 
ing Neuha for a wife. ‘ ‘The Cap- 
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tain’s 2 bold man!’ considering 
her virago like predilections. The 
third act is retreat, pursuit, and fire- 
works, a basaltic cave, as Torquil 
tells us, (not very unsophisticated 
that, considering the Missionaries 
had not yet been at Otaheite) is 
discovered, from whence the usual 
number of men are drowned, the 
pirates are mostly killed, and the 
curtain falls. It is on the whole 
an amusing piece, though abound- 
ing with some absurdity. VALE 
does a great deal with a very little, 
as does Miss JOHNSTON, 
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VAUXHALL. 

The Gala given on the anniver- 
sary of His Majesty’s Birth day 
was decidedly the most splendid 
of the season.—Many thousands 
of additional lamps were taste- 
fully distributed throughout the 

rdens, and encreased consider. 
ably the beauty of their appear- 
ance. The Concert was of the 
most agreeable description, and the 
national air with an extra verse 
was sung with effect, and loudly 
applauded, The fineness of the 
weather drew together a numerous 
and highly respectable company : 
we should think there could not 
be less than 10,000 people. The 
fire works were of the most 
splendid description, and the whole 
entertainments went off most ad- 
mirably, A new Ballet has been 
produced also, of which we must 
defer any notice till our next, 





Cheatrical Chit Chat. 


Mr. KEAN has been on a visit with 
Mr. Moore at the Marquis of Lans- 
pown’’s, Kerry, Ireland. 

We understand that Mr. YounG (con- 
trary to expectation) is engaged at 
Drury Lane. 


SOUTHAMPTON THEATRE, 
This theatre opened with ‘ Rob Roy,’ 
in which Miss GzorGe, from the Bath 
concerts, made her first appearance 
here as Diana Vernon. This lady is a 
valuable acquisition to the company. 
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She is a swect pleasing singer, and in 
the duetts of ‘ Forlorn and broken 
hearted, and ‘Though you leave me 
thus in sorrow,’ with Mr. Beprorp, 
she commanded all hands and voices. 
Mr. MATTHEWS, from the Bath theatre, 
also made his first appearance here in 
the bold outlaw, Rob Roy. He pos- 
sesses a good figure, and appears used 
to the stage. His voice is somewhat 
thick and not very powerful. His per- 
formance wants spirit. Of Rob Roy he 
made but little, lacking that energy and 
bold daring which we conceive neces- 
sary to the character. Of the other 
characters we have nothing to observe, 
save that they were but indifferently 
sustained. The musical entertainment 
of ‘ No Song no Supper’ followed, to 
the performance of which we gladly 
give our unqualified praise. SHALDERS, 
in Robin, received a hearty welcome, 
and he went through his part with great 
spirit. FLoyEr, in Endless, was quite 
at home; and Mrs. Davies and Mr. 
BeEpForRD sustained their characters 
with considerable mirth. Their dispute 
about shutting the door was chastely 
humorous. Miss GEorRGE introduced 
‘Bid me Discourse,’ and was raptu- 
rously encored, 

Shakspeare’s admirable pastoral play, 
¢ As You Like It,’ on Wednesday even- 
ing, introduced Mrs. HAMBLYN to a 
Southampton audience, in the character 
of Rosalind. Her person is elegantly 
petite and pleasing, and her action easy. 
Her representation of the love-sick 
maid was felicitously happy, marked 
by all that gentleness of manner and 
delicacy of sentiment which we ever 
attach to it. The ‘Cuckoo Song’ she 
gave with great archness. Her recep- 
tion was highly flattering. The Orlando 
of Mattuews had none of that gen- 
tlemanly ease and gallantry which we 
have been accustomed to witness in this 
character. His best scenes were in as- 
sisting Adam when he faints from wea- 
riness, and when he bids the Duke 
‘ forbear, and eat no more :’ in these his 
performance was forcible. That this 
gentleman has powers we have no 
doubt, and we hope shortly to have an 


opportunity of witnessing a more favo- 
rable developement of them. We were 
pleased with Cooke’s Oliver, aud are 
of opinion that Orlando should have 
been entrusted to him. Mrs. Mat- 
THEWS, in Celia, proved herself a perfor- 
mer of merit; nor can we pass unno- 
ticed the Phacbe of Mrs. Davies, or the 
Audrey of Mrs. SHALDERS. FLOYER’S 
Touchstone was creditable, as was MAx- 
FIELD’s Jaques. Of the other charac- 
ters we beg to be silent. In the mu- 
sical farce of ¢ Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths, the Totterton of HOLLINGs- 
WORTH was more than respectable; 
while the Solomon Lob of SHALDERS, 
and the Risk of FLoyer, were all we 
could desire. The Lydia of Miss 
GEORGE displayed considerable powers 
asa performer. This lady is already 
an established favorite. She was raptu- 
rously encored in ‘ Should He Upbraid,’ 
which she gave ina pleasing style. Her 
voice is powerful, her enunciation dis- 
tinct, and her tone very sweet. Mr. 
BEDFORD, we are pleased to say, has 
made considerable improvement in sing- 
ing since the last season. MissE. KELLY 
continues to delight the lovers of dan- 
cing, aad with all, she is evidently a 
favorite. Since the last season we ob- 
serve no other changes in the company 
than we noted above. Mr. DonaLDsON 
still delights the gallery with his Irish 
songs: the lesson which he received on 
Wednesday evening we trust will not 
be entirely lost upon him. Before con- 
cluding, we have one hint to give the 
stage manager, and we beg him to give 
his particular attention to it. It is that 
he may see more regard paid to the 
subordinate business of the stage, such 
as shifting scenes, sending guards 
on the stage, &c, On Monday night 
the entrance to the Tolbooth of Glasgow 
looked like the entrance to a palace 
and the next scene the audience hall of 
a palace rather than the interior of a 
prison. If these things be not more 
appropriate, they destroy the illusivn, 
and mar the best efforts of the best per- 
formers. The prompter, tuo, should 
keep his voice under that of the per- 
former. 
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Engraved for the Mirror of the Stage. 
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